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EEV.  B.  F.  WHITTEMOEE’S  EEPOET. 

Office  of  Asst.  Supt.  of  Education, 
Darlington,  S.C.,  Oct.  3, 1866. 
Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson,  Sec.  Com.  Teachers. 

My  Dear  Madam,  —  Your  letter  of 
August  16th  I  will  now  attempt  to  answer, 
and  trust  that  my  effort  in  the  direction  of 
economy  and  such  other  matters  as  you 
have  suggested,  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commission.  Immediately 
on  the  reception  of  your  letter,  I  gave 
such  instructions  to  the  teachers  in  my 
Department  as  would  call  from  them  the 
proper  effort  to  secure  all  the  information 
bearing  upon  the  subject  possible.  They 
have  complied,  and  before  me  is  the  result 
of  their  united  endeavor. 

Before,  however,  giving  a  general  view 
of  their  investigations,  let  me  say,  that  my 
School  District  is  a  farming  district ;  that 
the  freedmen  are,  for  the  most  part  —  say 
95-lOOths  —  farmers;  that  the  year  1865,  in 
which  they  were  manumitted,  was  a  brok¬ 
en,  disordered,  and  unprofitable  year  to 
them ;  that,  on  the  first  of  January,  1866, 
instead  of  being  able  to  supply  their  natu¬ 
ral  wants  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
*  of  the  year  past,  they  were  besieging  the 
Military  Head-quarters  with  their  com¬ 
plaints  of  injustice,  and  appeals  for  assist¬ 


ance.  They  were,  by  virtue  of  “  the  Con¬ 
tracts  ”  which  they  had  signed,  without  a 
home  or  shelter,  without  food  or  raiment, 
subjects  of  charity  and  another  year’s  de¬ 
velopments. 

This  condition  of  things  aroused  the 
alarm  of  the  communities,  and  insurrec¬ 
tions  were  haunting  the  minds  of  the  white 
population,  when  the  Bureau,  through  its 
officers,  commenced  a  new  system  of  reach¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  the  various  difficulties 
throughout  Eastern  South  Carolina.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  called,  at  which  white  and  black 
were  present;  the  true  relations,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  necessities  of  both  races  were 
presented,  discussed,  and  such  means, 

agreements,”  and  rules  adopted,  as 
should  bring  order  out  of  industrial  chaos, 
and  supply  the  discharged,  penniless  la¬ 
borers  of  1866  with  a  speedy  home  and 
opportunity  to  feed  their  families,  as  well 
as  a  prospect  of  reward  for  their  toil  in 
1866. 

It  was  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure  to 
be  onlered  upon  a  tour  throughout  my 
District,  and  address  the  people  on  the 
great  subjects  that  were  stirring  both  class¬ 
es  with  alarm  and  fear.  Almost  at  every 
cross  road  has  my  voice  been  heard,  in 
counsels  to  the  freedmen,  and  encourage¬ 
ments  to  the  faithless  and  despairing  white 
men.  I  am  aware  of  the  universal  pover¬ 
ty  of  both  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  the  distrust  that  filled  the  planter’s 
mind  as  to  the  working  of  “  free  labor,” 
and  the  want  of  confidence  on  the  pait  of 
the  negroes  in  the  fair  dealing  of  those  v  ho 
once  owned  them.  It  was  no  irrespomible 
mission  to  attempt  to  harmonize,  settle, 
regulate,  and  re-organize  the  elements  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  interests  of  the  field,  and  the  will 
of  the  masses.  Mutual  dependence  I  ad  to 
be  taught,  felt,  and  acknowledged;  aelf- 
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reliance  had  to  be  explained,  proved,  and 
accepted  before  the  energies,  muscle,  and 
cheerful  toil  of  the  freedmen  were  pledged 
to  the  betterment  of  each  others'  condition. 
Mutual  trust,  hope,  and  determination  or 
resolution  had  to  be  infused  into  every 
1  lass,  before  covenants  to  work,  to  hire,  or 
to  reward  were  arranged.  The  whole  ho¬ 
rizon  of  the  future  had  to  be  lighted  with 
signs  of  promise,  ere  the  ominous  feelings 
of  despair  could  .be  cheered  and  hearts 
made  bold  to  enter  upon  a  united  purpose. 
It  must  be  presumed,  on  such  a  tour  as 
mine,  that  the  whole  secret  of  internal 
want,  woe,  and  suffering  would  be  revealed, 
and  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  general 
ability  of  the  people  to  help  themselves  or 
others  must  be  somewhat  extended. 

I  endeavored  to  be  a  careful  observer 
andr  hearer  as  well  as  adviser.  It  was  my 
duty  to  know,  to  inspect,  to  report  the  true 
conditioivof  things;  and  as  1  found  them, 
they  were  reported.  When  1  say  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  not  five  in  one 
hundred  of  the  parents,  whose  children  in 
a  few  months  were  pupils  in  our  schools, 
could  do  anything  toward  the  support  of 
the  same,  without  distressing  themselves, 
I  give  you  the  result  of  an  intimate  and 
prolonged  acquaintance  with  their  power 
to  do  or  give. 

By  the  blessing  of  God,  the  mission  upon 
which  I  was  sent  was  more  successful  tban 
we  could  have  supposed,  as  the  early  con¬ 
tracting  of  parties  for^  and  to,  labor,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  work  of  the  year 
was  entered  upon,  the  satisfaction  as  to  the 
terms  of  payment  and  the  division  of  crops 
as  evinced  by  employer  and  employee,  the 
absence  of  idleness  and  crime,  and  the 
hope  that  inspired  all,  soon  discovered. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  Schools  were  to 
be  started,  and  a  popular  prejudice,  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  incapacity  of  those  who 
were  to  be  benefitted,  was  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  freedmen  were  without  money, 
land,  or  sympathizers  in  their  education > 
among  such  as  had  not  been  strangers  to 
them.  The  desolations  of  war,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  an  army  in  its  “march  to  the 
sea,"  the  bias  of  those  who  had  not  hardly 
learned  that  their  slaves  were  free,  ihe  ab¬ 


sence  of  buildings  to  hold  schools  in,  the 
opposition  of  Church  and  State  to  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  “  philanthropic  or  puritanic  "  in¬ 
stitutions  for  “  niggers,"  were  some  of  the 
obstacles  met,  when  I  determined,  hy  ihe 
grace  of  Qod  and  persistent  effort,  to  open 
up  the  advantages  of  education  throughout 
my  Superintendency.  Though  the  request 
of  a  popndar  Commander  in  this  District 
did  not  accomplish  even  a  privilege  from 
those  who  call  themselves  “  the  true 
friends  of  the  colored  man,"  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  refusal  of  the  use  of  an 
old  negro  church  would  effectually  shut  out 
Yankee  enterprise,  innovations,  schools, 
and  “  school-marms :"  the  act  lent  will  to 
the  purpose,  and  a  so  called  “Confederate 
Government "  building  was  made  to  move 
full  ten  mites,  from  Florence  to  Darling¬ 
ton,  which  now  is  occupied-  by  five  noble 
teachers,  all  from  Massachusetts,  presiding 
over  nearly  four  hundred  pupils,  and  diffus¬ 
ing  the  light  and  power  which  knowledge 
bestows. 

Thus  was  the  entering  wedge  driven, 
amidst  threats  and  imprecations.  From 
this  the  work  has  gone  on,  until .  there  are 
now  in  my  Department  seven  large  school- 
houses,  upon  land  bought  by  the  charitable 
of  the  North,  built  mostly  by  the  labor  of 
the  freedmen, —  spared  from  the  plantations 
only  when  they  put  a  substitute  in '  their 
places,  —  where  to-day  1400  children  are 
plodding  through  alphabet,  syllable,  and 
sentence,  to  the  reading  of  the  newspaper, 
manuals,  and  Bible.  Within  these  schools, 
young  and  old,  child  and  grand-parent  are 
seeking  to  break  the  darkness  that  has 
bound  them.  One  writes  me,  “  that  I  work 
hard  all  day  and  study  hard  in  the  night.” 
Such  is  the  thirst  for  schools  and  school¬ 
ing  that  the  women,  with  their  family 
cares,  with  their  wants  still  unsupplied, 
practise  self-denial  in  its  most  rigid  sense, 
to  gain  the  satisfaction  which  the  ability  to 
read  and  spell  affords.  And^o  the  hardy, 
day-long  toiler  in  the  field  presses  into  his 
hours  every  benefit  which  an  occasional 
glimpse  at  the  primer  hung  about  his  neck 
will  give.  That  the  freedmen  need  to  be  , 
instructed,  is  admitted  by  all ;  that  they  are 
able  to  do  more  than  they  have  already. 
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until  the  gathering  of  the  crops  and  the 
division  of  the  same,  is  impossible.^  I 
speak  of  the  freedmen  at  large,  not  of 
the  few  carpenters  or  artisans  that  live  in 
the  largest  towns  or  villages,  who  may 
perhaps  receive  their  pay  in  currency. 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  or  tradesman,  because  he  is 
regularly  employed,  receives  his  wages  in 
that  which  he  can  use  for  his  own  or 
others’  advantage.  Money  is  the  rarest 
necessity  in  circulation,  and  promises  to 


At  Marion,  upon  a  school-house  which 
was  burned  last  March,  $200.00;  Dar¬ 
lington,  by  labor,  subscriptions,  &c., 
$500.00 ;  Simmonsville,  by  labor  in  ditch¬ 
ing,  fencing,  and  building  house  for  teach- 
er,  &c.,  $150.00;  Sumter,  though  se¬ 
verely  exercised  and  handled,  through  re¬ 
moving  building  40  miles,  reconstructing 
it,  furnishing  shingles,  nails,  &c.,  not  less 
than  $250.00 ;  Florence*,  moving  and  recon¬ 
structing  buildings,  fencing,  &c.,  $300.00; 
Camden,  by  labor,  money  raised,  and  lum- 


^ay  or  orders  on  stores  (where  outrageous 
prices  are  asked)  are  the  too  frequent  me- 
diun^  of  the  settlement  of  accounts. 

The  farmers  throughout  the  entire  year 
have  received  no  other  meaift  in  hand  of 
providing  for  their  nakedness,  food,  and 
sickness ;  and  many  of  them  will  find  that, 
by  a  system  of  extortion  arranged  between 
the  planter  and  the  store-keeper  (where 
the  per  centage  is  to  be  divided  between 
them),  at  the  year’s  end  they  will  be  in  debt 
to  their  employers,  and  therefore  under 
obligations  to  stay  with  them  another  year. 
More  than  this,  the  crops,  from  the  un¬ 
favorableness  of  the  season,  havebeen  in  a 
great  measure  a  failure.  Not  l-3d  of  a  crop 
of  cotton  has  been  raised,  nor  will  there 
be  breadstuffs  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Already  has  the  State  passed  an 
act,  appropriating  $300,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  corn,  to  be  divided  among  the 
Districts  of  South  Car(>lina.  Besides,  no 
portion  of  the  crops,  by  the  law  of  the 
contracts,  the  Bureau  (see  accom¬ 
panying  order),  or  the  State,  can  be  sold 
by  either  party,  the  planter  or  laborer,  un¬ 
til  they  have  been  all  harvested,  ginned, 
baled,  assessed,  and  divided,  which  will  not 
be  likely  to  take  place  before  January 
next.  A  penalty  is  attached,  of  the  se¬ 
verest  nature,  to  any  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  contract,  &c. 

What  then  do  you  think  the  freedmen 
are  to  do  more  than  they  have  done,  in  the 
way  of  labor  pn  houses  for  schools  and 
teachers?  Where  is  the  money  or  as¬ 
sistance  to  come  from  ?  But  that  you  may 
^see  what  they  have  thus  far  contributed 
toward  the  erection  of  school-buildings,  I 
will  as  briefly  as  possible  narrate ;  viz :  — 


ber  furnished  for  house  soon  to  be  used, 
$800.00;  for  schools  —  they  also  pay  a 
rent  of  $30  per  month  on  the  building  now 
used  for  schools ;  Lynchburg,  by  moving 
and  enlarging  a  building  and  fixing  up  the 
premises,  $150.00 ;  Mulberry  Plantation, 
by  constructing  a  building  for  school- 
house,  $100.00 ;  Springville,  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  building  for  school-house,  $100.00 : 
Kingstree,  a  building  has  been  built  without 
any  assistance  from  abroad,  worth,  and  in¬ 
sured  for,  $600.00;  Snow  Hill,  by  con¬ 
structing  a  log  house  for  schools,  and  fix¬ 
ing  a  building  for  teacher,  $50.00 ;  or  a 
total  of  $3,200.00. 

By  the  foregoing,  you  will  observe  that 
an  average  of  $320.00  has  been  raised  ir 
each  locality.  A  great  amount  of  no  ordi 
nary  effort  has  been  exerted  to  secun 
such  a  result,  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  freedmen  at  Society 
Hill  are  building  a  school-house,  25x40, 
which  will  cost  about  $500.00;  Cheraw, 
will  pay  the  rent  of  school-house  through 
collections ;  Bennettsville,  are  to  remove  a 
building,  reconstruct  it,  and  build  the 
seats,  which  will  cost  not  less  than  $150.00 ; 
Boykin’s  Plantation,  have  promised  to  pay 
the  teacher’s  board ;  and  ether  places  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  justice  of  requiring  them  to 
co-operate  with  those  who  are  helping  them, 
confessing,  with  their  willingness  to  do 
so,  their  present  inability  to  conform  to  du¬ 
ty  or  pleasure.  When  they  are  told  of 
the  necessity  of  aiding,  either  by  a  partial 
support  of  the  teacher,  or  contributing  an 
indefinite  amount  (because  it  cannot  be 
named)  toward  the  salary  of  the  same, 
if  they  wish  to  retain  the  Schools,  rathci 
than  lose  what  they  so  much  prize,  they 
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.\  ill  make  any  kind  of  a  promise,  form  any 
[cind  of  a  society  yoo  may  dictate,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  perform  what  any  one 
conversant  with  their  conditions  knows  to 
be  impossible. 

'  Were  they  able,  I  am  sure  none  would 
take  greater  pride  or  give  mpre  liberally 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  those  who  have  been  the  recipi- 
?nt8  of  the  bounty  of  the  North.  The 
.'reedmen  are  too  fond  of  having  a  part 
in  important  things  not  to  accept  any  obli¬ 
gation  that  they  can  fulfil.  Let  them  be 
prospered  in  their  fields  and  workshops, 
give  them  time  to  gather  in  suhstaiUial 
wages,  and  there  will  be  little  trouble  to 
induce  them  to  show  how  far  they  appre- 
:iate  schools,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping 
them  in  session,  or  employing,  themselves, 
such  as  they  may  choose  to  instruct  them. 
There  is  no  lack  of  “  a  disposition  to  do 
all  in  their  power  now  ”  —  indeed  I  think 
they  Aapc  done  it;  nor  shall  we  “pamper 
in  our  delicate  work  of  kindness  ”  to  other 
than  grateful  recipients,  if  we  help  them 
still  a  little  longer.  In  looking  over  my 
accounts,  I  find  there  has  been  expended  in 
ray  Department,  from  January  1st  1866,  to 
August  1st  1866,  by  the  N.E.  Branch  of 
the  Freedraen’s  Union  Commission, 
about  $4,000 ;  which  amount  has  covered 
every  item  that  has  been  incurred  in 
seven  months,  outside  of  that  which  the 
freedmen  have  furnished,  for  20  schools, 
the  support  of  23  teachers,  and  instruction 
of  2,000  pupils.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  “  the  true  benefactors”  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  met  in  their  liberal  aid  to 
the  freedmen,  by  the  liberal  outlay  of  that 
which  will  strike  a  balance-sheet  in  co-oper- 
aiion,  and  that  the  freedmen  have,  at 
leasL  been  taught  to  believe  in  Hercules’ 
assurance,  —  “help  comes  to  those  who 
help  themselves,”  or  to  be  worthy  of  the 
Yankees’  consideration,  whose  motto  you 
say  is,  “  help  to  those  who  help  themselves.” 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  already 
been  said,  I  will  quote  brieflv  from  a  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject  from  J.  K.  Jill- 
son,  teacher  at  Camden,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries  as  to  what  Kershaw  District  could 
do.  Her  says :  — 


“  Times  are  hard  in  this  District,  both 
ioT  while  Sind  colored.  No  one  is  making 
money  except  the  merchants,  who  put  it  on 
unmercifully.  Money  is  scarce  among  the 
people  at  large,  and  goods  are  very  high. 

I  do  not  see  how  some  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  will  get  through  the  coming  cold  sea¬ 
son.  All  the  freedmen  on  the  plantations, 
and  the  most  of  them  in  town,  are  working 
crops  on  contracts.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  raise  money  until  the  crops  are  gath¬ 
ered  in.  Many  of  them  have  (so  to  speak) 
been  living  on  the  crop  they  are  making,  — 
and  the  crops  in  this  District  are  very 
light.  • 

“Some  of  the  unprincipled  ‘Buckra’ 
resort  to  all  manner  of  means  to  defraud 
the  hard  working  negro  of  the  fruits  of  his 
toil,  —  striving  by  wrongs  and  provoca¬ 
tions  to  make  him  break  his  contract,  so 
that  they  may  get  all  the  crop  them¬ 
selves. 

“The  general  testimony  of  the  teachers 
of  the  plantation  schools  is,  that  the  people 
have  no  money  now,  but  that  they  will  do 
what  they  are  able  to  when  they  get  the  cash ; 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  freedmen 
in  this  place,  I  can  safely  say  that  they  will 
do  all  you  can  reasonably  expect  of  them. 
They  furnish  us  with  beds,  bedding,  and  fur¬ 
niture  for  pur  rooms  free,  though  they  do 
not  pay  the  rent.  They  appreciate  what 
is  done  for  them,  and  are.  uniformly  grate¬ 
ful.  They  sell  articles  to  teachers  at  an 
under  price,  and  bring  in,  gratuitously,  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food.  The  girls  of  my  night 
school  have  made  me  some  presents.” 

Says  Mr.  Swails  of  Kingstree :  “  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  who  are  able  at 
this  time  to  aid  in  the  expenses  of  the 
school ;  but  I  think  the  majority  will  be 
willing  to  do  so  when  the  crops  are  got  in. 
They  seem  to  appreciate  all  that  is  done, 
and  are  grateful  for  it.” 

Mr.  Collier,  of  the  Boykin  Plantation 
School,  adds  to  this  testimony :  “  I  am 
fully  conscious  that  both  parents  and  child¬ 
ren  are  very  much  interested,  but,  from  in¬ 
digent  circumstances,  I  fear  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  contribute  much  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  School,  —  though,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  request  of  the  N.E.  Branch 
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of  the  Freedmen’s  Union  Commission, 
as  contained  in  Circular  of  B.  F.  Whitte- 
more.  Asst.  Supt.  of  Education,  of  the 
date  of  August  25th,  1866,  ninety-four 
of  those  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  School  formed  themselves  into  an 
Association,  firmly  pledging  to  do  all  they 
were  able  to  do,  towards  the  schooling  of 
the  children.”  And  he  says :  “I  have 
no  doubt  this  pledge  will  be  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out,  if  they  have  the  means  to  do  so.” 

You  remark,  “There  may  be  many 
children  in  the  schools  whose  parents  can 
pay  nothing,  and  care  must  be  used  that 
they  are  not  excluded  on  that  account.” 
In  this  connection  let  me  present  but  one 
phase  of  the  matter  as  one  of  my  most  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  shows  it :  — 

“  Some  families,  who  have  but  one 
scholar  to  send  to  school,  are  more  able  to 
pay  $1.00  per  month,  than  other  families 
who  send  four  or  six  children  are  able  to  pay 
1-lOth  of  that  amount ;  and  yet  the  parent 
who  sends  six  scholars  is  more  interested  in 
and  benefitted  by  the  school  than  the  par¬ 
ent  who  sends  only  one.  How  shall  we 
come  at  cases  like  these,  so  that  *  fair  play  ’ 
shall  be  given  to  all  parties  ?  ” 

“  Free  teaching,”  you  will  reply,  “  to 
all  too  poor  to  pay,  and  co-operation  from 
the  rest.”  Do  you  think,  however,  the 
disinterested  one  named  in  the  foregoing 
extract  will  be  found  among  those  who  will 
labor  jointly  with  you  ?  Shall  he  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  if  he  does  not  pay,  from  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  school  .*•  This  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  question ;  but  the  case  mentioned  is 
not  frequent,  I  trust,  and  therefore  will 
only  serve  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  You  can  depend  upon  every  rea¬ 
sonable  exertion  being  put  forth  to  secure 
the  result  you  have  so  explicitly  stated ; 
and  as  fast  as  the  ability  of  the  recipients 
of  your  charity  is  developed,  so  will  we 
impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  taking 
from  the  hands  and  shoulders  of  their  ben* 
efactors  as  many  of  the  burdens  as  possi¬ 
ble.  We  trust,  however,  that  your  pa¬ 
tience  will  be  extended  to  them  still  long¬ 
er,  and  that  no  privilege  which  they  now 
enjoy  will  be  taken  from  them  on  account 
of  their  misfortune  or  poverty. 


I  am  sorry  that  Eastern  South  Carolina 
has  fallen  into  disrepute.  I  am  not  in¬ 
clined  to  defend  any  act  of  ingratitude  oi 
extortion,  as  may  have  been  alleged  to  the 
people  of  that  place,  or  to  extenuate  the 
provocations  they  may  have  received.  A 
series  of  resolutions  before  me,  passed  bj 
those  who  feel  themselves  “  aggrieved,’ 
deny  emphatically  the  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  against  them.  But  I  refraii. 
from  enlarging  further  on  the  Sum¬ 
ter  difficulty,  and  conclude  by  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  commendable  effort  of  the  freed- 
men  in  general  in  my  Superintendency,  — 
their  willingness  to  add  further  demonstra 
tions  of  their  interest  in  and  appreciatioi 
of  the  work  of  education,  now  so  prosper 
ous  and  encouraging,  hoping  that  the  con 
tinned  call  for  teachers  may  not  be  unheed¬ 
ed,  and,  though  other  fields  may  be  a: 
needy,  my  own  -may  receive  a  generou; 
share  of  your  consideration  and  patronage 
beyond  that  which  has  been  already  sc 
kindly  and  continuously  rewarded.  Thank 
ing  you  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen  who  arc 
enjoying  the  blessings  you  have  affordec 
them,  and  for  your  expression  of  confidence 
in  my  “  energy  and  success,”  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  F.  Whittemorb, 

A»st.  Sup.  of  Education,  Eattem  S.C 


Headquakterb  State  of  Sooth  Carolina 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Sept.  20, 186(5. 

[General  Orders  No.  20.] 

I.  During  the  season  for  picking  cottor 
and  haiwesting  rie'e  and  corn,  and  until  the 
crops  shall  have  been  prepared  for  marke 
and  divided  among  those  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  them  on  shares,  persons  will  not  be 
permitted  to  trade  or  barter  in  these  pro 
ducts  on  the  highways,  commons,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  inlets  of  this  Military  District, 
without  a  written  license  from  the  Mayor, 
intendant,  or  other  competent  authority  o 
the  city,  town,  or  parish,  countersignei 
by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Military 
Post,  within  which  such  persons  may  be 
found.  Tracers  and  Pedlars  may  b< 
treated  as  trespassers  when  found  on  plan 
I  tations  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 
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II.  Any  person  >¥110  shall  buy  cotton, 
rice,  or  corn  raised  on  shares,  before  the 
same  shall  have  been  prepared  for  market 
and  divided  according  to  contract,  or  who 
shall  buy  these  products  from  persons  em¬ 
ployed  on  plantations,  may  be  required,  on 
the  complaint  of  any  citizen,  to  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Post  Command¬ 
er  that  all  the  parties  interested  have  ex¬ 
pressly  consented  to  the  sale ;  and  in  de¬ 
fault  thereof,  such  purchaser  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  receiving  stolen  goods, 
and  punished  accordingly. 

III.  Violations  of  these  orders  will  be 
punished  by  Post  Commanders  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50,  nor  more  than  $500. 
For  the  second  offence,  the  accused,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned 
not  less  than  sixty  days. 

IV.  Citizens  are  authorized,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  competent  authority  on  the  spot, 
civil  or  military,  to  arrest  any  person  found 
violating  these  orders. 

V.  Cases  arising  under  these  orders  will 
be  reported  by  Post  Commanders,  and 
their  action  stated. 

By  command  of  Bvt.  IVIaj.  Gen.  R.  K. 
Scott.  II.  W.  SMITH, 

Bvt.  Lt.  Col.  and  A.  A.  General. 

Official:  E.  W.  Eveksox,  IstLt.  V.  R. 
C  ,  Bvt.  Maj.  Vols.,  and  A.  D.  C, 


IMFOBTAHT  MEETING  IN  BALTDIOBE. 

Our  friend,  who  represented  our  society 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Union  Commission,  sends  us  the  following 
Report :  — 

After  attending  the  business  meeting 
of  the  Commission,  some  of  the  members, 
guided  by  Rev.  Mr.  Israel,  visited  several 
Freedmen’s  schools.  The  immoderate  rain 
prevented  a  large  attendance ;  but  the 
visits  were  interesting,  especially  that  to 
the  Normal  School.  The  reading,  which 
is  the  best  test  of  general  intelligence,  was 
remarkably  good. 

We  next  visited  a  colored  church,  where 
the  children  with  their  parents  were  as¬ 
sembled.  Mr.  Stirling  presided,  and  in¬ 
troduced  Judge  Bond,  Mi*s.  Cheney, 
Messrs.  Kennedy,  Abbott,  and  Russell, 


whose  speeches,  with  patriotic  singing  by 
the  children,  pleasantly  entertained  the 
very  appreciative  audience. 

In  the  evening,  in  spite  of  the  flooded 
streets,  Front-Street  Theatre  was  well 
filled.  The'  stage  was  crowded  by  the 
“best  people”  in  Baltimore,  and  the  two 
galleries  were  crowded  with  colored  peo¬ 
ple.  Chief-.Justice  Chase,  who  had  shown 
the  depth  of  his  feeling  by  coming  from 
Washington  to  preside,  introduced  Bishop 
Payne,  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  who 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  Mr. 
Payne,  by  the  way,  is  as  black  as  any  of 
those  apeient  African  bishops,  whose  names 
ai’e  reverenced  in  all  the  churches.  Judge 
Russell  was  the  first  speaker,  and  urged 
the  importance  of  educating  freedmen  as  a 
patriotic  and  Christian  work.  He  called 
on  Southern  men  to  conform  their  action 
to  the  changed  state  of  facts,  and  to  accept 
the  duties  which  result  from  emancipation. 
He  especially  denounced  the  theory  of 
“  domination  or  extermination,”  and  urged 
the  audience  to  show  their  manhood  by 
kind  and  generous  treatment  of  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  weak. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  received  with 
cheers,  and  spoke  with  more  than  usual 
force  and  pathos,  appealing  to  the  churches, 
and  denouncing  their  neglect  of  the  poor, 
in  a  way  that  recalled  memories  of  Stephen 
S.  Foster.  The  test  of  the  Christian  char- 
I  acter  of  a  community  is  not  the  number  or 
I  height  of  the  steeples,  but  the  care  of  those 
who  most  need  care.  To  one  class  Christ 
never  preached  forgiveness,  but  only  woe, 

1 — the  Pharisees,  who  professed  faith,  and 
despised  the  poor.  The  descendants  of 
of  the  Pharisees  in  America  build  churches 
and  offices,  and  neglect  and  despise  the 
negro.  How  many  churches  in  Baltimore 
collect  money  for  the  education  of  freed¬ 
men?  Do  your  office-seekers  plead  that 
they  have  befriended  the  negro?  We  can’t 
make  the  black  our  equal ;  we  only  ask 
that  he  may  have  a  chance.  Give  him 
schools,  such  as  you  have  had, — books, 
such  as  you  have  had,  then  he  will  take  the 
place  for  which  he  is  fit. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Beecher  warned  his 
hearers,  that  to  forget  the  poor,  fur  whom 
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the  Saviour  died,  was  a  denial  of  Christ 
and  his  cross.  And  he  prayed  them  so  to 
deal  with  the  poor  as  they  would  wish  to 
have  dealt,  when  they  should  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  their  God  and  the 
God  of  the  poor. 

Gen.  Howard  spoke  hopefully  of  the 
cause.  The  education  of  freedmen  was 
becoming  popular  in  the  South.  When 
people  objected  to  Yankee  teachers,  he 
advised  them  to  send  teachers  themselves. 
It  was  true  we  heard  of  many  outrages  at 
the  South.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  now  we 
do  hear  of  them.  The  power  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lies  in  no  one  department.  If 
any  department  is  false  to  the  law,  it  will 
be  set  right  by  the  men  who  have  saved  the 
country.  The  United  States  government 
can  and  will  protect  every  citizen  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Judge  Bond  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
said  that  the  true  men  of  Maryland  did  not 
mean  to  have  any  man  trample  on  the  men 
who  had  bonie  the  flag.  He  denounced 
the  great  body  of  the  Southern  clergy  for 
not  alluding  to  the  rights  or  the  education 
of  colored  men.  If  their  rich  hearers 
demanded  it,  they  would  preach  on  the 
subject.  A  dumb  church  shows  a  dead 
people.  He  urged  the  audience  to  rouse 
the  conscience  of  their  preachers.  “Twelve 
colored  churches  have  been  burned  in 
Maryland  this  year:  how  many  of  you 
have  contributed  to  rebuild  them?  [A 
voice,  “  I  was  never  asked  to.”]  Just  so ; 
yo.ur  minister  never  asked  you  to  help 
these  poor  Christians.  How  many  wiU  con¬ 
tribute  this  year?”  [Many  hands  were 
lifted.] 

“You  are  conscientious.  Now  because 
you  haven’t  been  able  to  whip  a  Yankee, 
don’t  whip  a  negro.  It  isn’t  chivalrous,  or 
honorable,  or  Southern  —  yes,  it  may  be 
Southern,  but  it  isn’t  chivalrous.”  (Great 
cheering.) 

Judge  Bond  referred  to  the  want  of  any 
asylum  for  colored  people,  and  tp  the 
infamous  practice  of  stealing  colored  chil- 
•  dren,  under  the  pretence  of  apprenticeship, 
which  he  has  so  oftt  n  checked  by  the  issue 
of  habeas  corpus.  He  had  been  threatened 
and  caricatured  as  the  friend  of  the  black 


man  :  it  was  his  greatest  pride  that  he  had' 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  afibrd  some 
protection  to  the  poor  and  oppressed. 
This  is  less  than  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
boldest,  most  pointed,  and  effective 
speeches  ever  made  in  Baltimore.  Like 
all  the  speeches,  it  was  well  received,  and 
the  most  radical  passages  were  most  vigor¬ 
ously  applauded. 

Mr.  Beecher  added  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  violence 
had  been  used,  and  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
mobs  in  developing  anti-slavery  sentiment 
at  the  North. 

Judge  Chase  being  called  on  by  the 
audience,  only  said,  that  he  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  in  his  youth,  and  now 
he  should  not  desert  them.  So  closed,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  a  most  satisfactory  meeting. 

— • — 

QUESTIONS  ANSWEBED. 

The  following  questions  are  asked  by 
the  President  of  a  branch  society ;  — 

“  That  I  may  be  able  to  answer  certain 
questions,  I  wish  to  ask,  — Do  teachers 
sent  out  receive  instructions  as  to  what  they 
shall  or  shall  not  teach  as  to  religion: 
What  are  the  instructions  given  to  teach¬ 
ers,  written  or  oral?”  To  which  Mis: 
Stevenson  replies :  — 

Boston,  Oct.  8, 1866. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  courteous  reply  i: 
welcomed.  In  answer  to  your  flrst  ques¬ 
tion,  I  will  say,  that  I  believe  every  earnesi 
teacher  who  receives  a  commission  froa 
this  society,  leaves  the  office  with  th< 
impression  that  we  hold  her  work  to  be  t 
profoundly  religious  one ;  not  for  the 
inculcation  of  any  special  dogmas,  or  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  freed 
people, but  religious  as  in  the  felt  presence 
of  the  dear  Father  of  us  all,  and  account¬ 
able  to  hina  for  the  good  or  the  harm  we 
do  to  these  his  little  ones. 

We  do  not  undertake  that  our  teachers 
shall  be  instructors  in  theology,  but  hope 
that  they  will  always  help  to  lead  aright, 
and  apply  to  daily  life  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  which  is  so  emotionally  strong  in  th« 
negro  race ;  following  thus  the  plan  whici 
has  mide  our  New-£ngland  schools  the 
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backbone  of  the  nation,  as  the  war 
proved. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I 
send  you  the  letter  of  instructions  prepared 
for  our  teachers,  as  to  their  school  duties, 
and  our  plans  in  relation  to  the  methods  to 
be  pursued.  In  this  we  do  not  speak  of 
their  visiting  the  sick,  helping  the  needy, 
writing  letters  for  the  ignorant,  teaching 
in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  all  the  thousand 
little  ways  which  our  good  teachers  have 
of  blessing  these  unfortunate  children  and 
older  people.  That  is  the  heart-service 
which  they  gladly  render,  and  no  more  to 
be  required  of  them  in  a  formal  letter  of 
instructions  than  that  they  shall  tell  the 
truth,  or  deal  kindly  with  their  compan¬ 
ions.  It  is  all  expected  of  a  true  teacher ; 
and  the  touching  incidents  of  their  self- 
sacrificing  to  the  highest  good,  and  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  long  oppressed,  enrich 
the  letters  of  our  teachers,  with  whom  this 
Committee  always  maintain  a  sympathizing 
correspondence. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Hannah  E.  Stevenson, 

Sec.  Com.  Teachers. 
— — 

The  American  Freedmen’s  Union  Com¬ 
mission  have  issued  the  following  circular, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  clergymen  through¬ 
out  the  country :  — 

THAHKSarmG  appeal. 

God,  who  both  smites  and  binds  up, 
teaches  us  to  follow  the  necessary  inflictions 
of  war  with  the  healing  arts  of  peace.  Espe¬ 
cially  do  the  freedmen,  in  the  transition 
wilderness  between  bondage  and  liberty, 
appeal  to  us  to  lead  them  to  the  promised 
land  of  perfect  freedom.  The  ravages  of 
war  have  fallen  heaviest  on  the  innocent. 
Their  industry’  has,  indeed,  in  many  regions, 
already  rendered  them  independent  of  our 
charities.  But  they  have  generally  worked 
on  shares  for  planters,  who,  left  bankrupt 
by  war,  had  only  the  incoming  crop  from 
which  to  pay  them.  In  many  sections  this 
has  failed.  The  rich  are  left  poor,  the  poor 
literally  to  starvation.  The  government, 
yielding  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  has 
already  commenced  the  re-issue  of  rations. 


With  equal  force  that  exigency  appeals  to 
you  not  to  discontinue  the  supplies  you  so 
generously  provided  last  year.  Without 
them,  many  must  meet  the  severity  of  win¬ 
ter  naked  and  shelterless. 

But,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  the*work 
of  education  surpasses  in  importance  that 
of  physical  relief.  The  masses  of  the  South 
are  emancipated.  Before  long  they  will 
be  enfranchised.  Speedily,  therefore,  must 
they  be  educated.  The  sword  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  the  privileges  of  citizen¬ 
ship  ;  only  the  church  and  the  school-house 
can  endow  them  with  the  powers  of  man¬ 
hood.  Popular  education  is  essential  to 
popular  government.  Self-interest,  human¬ 
ity,  patriotism,  and  the  call  of  God  summon 
us  to  this  work. 

The  National  Goveniment  cannot  un¬ 
dertake  what  has  always  been  the  province 
of  the  individual  States.  The  Bureau  co¬ 
operates  in  furnishing  transportation  and 
buildings,  but  is  wholly  dependent  on  your 
voluntary  contributions  for  teachers,  books, 
and  apparatus. 

The  South  cannot  be  expected,  in  her 
adversity,  to  establish,  unasisted,  what  she 
did  not  possess  in  the  days  of  her  pros¬ 
perity,  a  free-school  system. 

The  churches  cannot  be  asked,  in  their 
denominational  capacity,  to  turn  aside  from 
their  work  of  evangelization  to  the  work 
of  education ;  this  belongs  to  no  particular 
denomination,  but  to  all  the  people.  Nor  is 
it  possible,  through  ecclesiastical  channels, 
to  establish,  what  alone  can  afford  popular 
instruction,  the  public  school,  which  in  the 
South,  as  in  the  North,  must  be  wholly  un- 
ecclesiastical. 

The  freedmen  can  not  as  yet  educate 
themselves.  They  crowd  the  school-room, 
hungering  for  that  instruction  which,  with¬ 
out  money,  land,  or  permanent  employ¬ 
ment,  they  are  unable  to  provide  without 
assistance. 

Their  cry  for  help  has  not  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  Nobly  you  have  responded.  In 
time  of  war,  your  resources  taxed  by  the 
imperative  claims  of  our  brave  soldiers  and 
sailors,  your  ordinary  charitable  contribu¬ 
tions  unabated,  you  have  entered  with 
alacrity  upon  this  work  of  love.  Through 
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us  you  have  sent  into  the  South  760  teach¬ 
ers,  sustained  301  schools,  instructed  50,- 
000  pupils,  distributed  half  a  million  of 
dollars  in  supplies.  We  have  carried  your 
messages  of  good-will  into  every  Southern 
State,  excepting  l!*exM,  and  wait  only 
your  contributions  to  answer  her  earnest 
call  for  help.  Our  work  has  not  been  in 
vain.  The  capacity  of  the  freedman  is  de¬ 
monstrated,  his  education  accepted  and  ap¬ 
proved,  his  civil  rights  recognized,  his 
manhood  made  manifest,  and  the  way  to 
his  complete  enfranchisement  gradually  but 
surely  prepared.  But  the  work  is  only  be¬ 
gun.  A  million  and  a  half  of  children  of 
both  races  are  to  be  instructed,  not  indeed 
by  charity,  but  by  that  public-school  sys¬ 
tem,  the  establishment  of  which  we  hope 
to  stimulate  and  encourage. 

The  experience  and  labors  of  the  past 
have  given  us  peculiar  facilities  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  work  in  the  future.  Our 
machinery  is  simplified  and  rendered  less 
expensive.  Our  organization  extends  into 
nearly  every  State,  both  North  and  South. 
Our  teachers  return  to  their  work  with  the 
advantages  which  only  experience  can  give. 
Our  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus,  last 
year  provided,  await  their  coming.  The 
sentiment  of  the  South,  already  changed 
from  hostility  to  indifference,  is  gradually 
warming  into  a  friendly  regard.  The 
power  and  consequent  assistance  of  the 
Bureau  is  increased.  But  our  Treasury 
IS  EMPTY.  The  funds  you  gave  us  last  year 
have  been  faithfully  expended  in  last  year’s 
work.  The  continuance  of  this  work  de¬ 
pends  on  a  continuance  of  those  contribu¬ 
tions.  Ten  dollars  will  instruct  a  pupil; 
jive  hundred  dollars  sudain  a  teacher  for  a 
year.  Shall  this  work  go  on  ? 

The  50,000  children,  who  gathered  in 
Southern  schools  last  year  at  your  call,  wait, 
expectant,  their  teachers’  return.  Shall 
they  wait  in  vain  ?  Shall  the  torches,  carried 
by  Northern  hands  into  nearly  every  South¬ 
ern  city,  be  extinguished  ?  Shall  the  educa¬ 
tional  impulse  given  to  Southern  sentiment 
be  withdrawn  just  as  it  is  being  felt.**  Will 
you  suffer  the  ripened  fruit  of  your  labor 
to  decay  ungathered  ?  In  the  name  of  jus¬ 
tice,  humanity,  our  common  country,  and 


of  God,  we  beseech  you  to  continue  with 
unabated  energies  the  work  you  have  so 
well  begun.  You  cannot  withdraw  from 
it  without  grievous  injury  to  the  Republic 
and  dishonor  to  yourselves.  Last  Thanks¬ 
giving  the  Christian  Commission,  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission,  the  Union  Commission, 
and  the  Freedman’s  Commission  distracted 
you  by  their  fourfold  appeal.  This  year 
but  one  of  these  causes  claims  your  con¬ 
tributions.  The  duty  of  the  nation  is  sim¬ 
plified,  but  not  lessened.  The  concentrated 
benevolence  of  the  North  is  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  the  nation  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  nation’s  wards.  To  His 
Church  universal  the  Master  appeals,  in 
the  person  of  these  His  brethren.  Hunger¬ 
ed,  thirsty,  naked,  a  stranger,  in  prison, 
he  waits  the  testimonies  of  your-  love. 
Thankful  for  the  issues  of  the  war,  thankful 
for  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  testify  your 
gratitude  by  a  thank-offering  worthy  of  the 
cause. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Freedman’s 
Union  Commission. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Sidney 
Busbee,  a  young  colored  man,  appointed 
last  year  by  Mr.  Leland,  to  teach  a 
school  in  Cyrene  Co.,  N.C.  A  short  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lcland’s  of  Oct. 
20,  shows  his  opinion  of  his  work :  — 

“  I  have  just  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  Sidney  Busbee,  and  think  that 
he  is  really  doing  a  good  work,  and  in  a 
location  where  a  lady  cannot  be  sent.  He 
commenced  with  fifty-six  pupils,  but  has 
now  one  hundred.  He  says,  ‘  The  whites 
have,  thu.«  far,  shown  no  spirit  of  opposi¬ 
tion  ’ ;  and  he  is  ‘  getting  on  well  with  all 
classes.  He  has  commenced  a  Sunday 
school,  and  hopes  to  do  good  in  it.’  ” 

Snowhill,  Greene  Co.,  N.C., 
Oct.  1,  1866. 

Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson. 

Madam,  —  Under  the  auspices  of  the  New- 
England  Aid  Society,  I  established  a  school 
here  (the  Harper),  on  the  6th  of  August  last, 
with  fifty  pupils  as  a  start.  My  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  at  present  is  eighty,  with  a  daily 
attendance  of  between  fifty  and  sixty.  I  found 
but  four  that  could  read  in  the  primers,  and 
eight  or  ten  that  could  spell.  School  has 
been  in  operation  two  months,  and  forty 
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have  mastered  the  alphabet,  and  between 
twenty  and  tliirty  can  read  and  spell.  The 
present  school-house  is  a  rude  structure  of 
logs  thrown  up  by  the  freedraen,  on  an  acre 
of  ground  belonging  to  a  citizen  here.  But  it 
is  not  suitable  for  winter,  and  they  are  not 
able  at  present  to  purchase  the  ground  and 
fit  it  up  ;  and  unless  they  can  obtain  a  suita¬ 
ble  building,  school  will  have  to  be  suspended 
during  the  winter  months.  But  1  hope  these 
difficulties  may  be  surmounted.  Many  are 
engaged  in  harvesting,  that  will  come  when 
harvest  is  over,  if  the  school  continues.  This  is 
the  only  school  in  the  county.  There  is  a 
wide  field  open  here,  as  the  freedmen  are 
entirely  destitute  of  learning. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Sidney  Bcsbee. 

— ♦ — 

Miss  Anna  W.  Allen,  of  the  Capitol 
Hill  School,  Washington,  has  sent  us  two 
very  pleasing  tintypes,  each  representing 
a  group  of  her  pupils.  The  little,  earnest, 
intelligent  faces  look  pleadingly  up  to  us, 
full  of  trust  and  hope. 

What  a  study  for  a  physiognomist  would 
a  series  of  pictures  present,  showing  the 
gradual  development  of  intelligence  in  the 
faces  of  the  scholars.  We  are  very  glad 
of  all  such  contributions  to  our  album.  . 

- ¥— 

ON  A  PHOTOGEAPH 

Of  the  Teacher  and  Taught,  in  the  Hooper 

School,  Beaufort,  S.C. 

Behold  this  group ! 

The  fair  young  Saxon  girl,  with  earnest  eye 
And  kindly  smile,  pointing  the  hidden  way 
Along  the  printed  page,  where  mystic  roots 
Of  learning,  yearned  for  long,  are  to  be  found ; 
And  he,  the  pupil,  bowed  with  slavery’s  yoke. 
And  with  the  weight  of  three-score  years  and 
ten, — 

His  glasses  aiding  his  unusual  task,< — 

His  toil-worn  finger  following  her  lead,  — 

His  reverent,  eager,  all-attentive  mood,  — 
While  trying  thus  to  dignify  and  beautify 
The  little  left  to  him  of  earthly  life. 

Ah !  might  our  nation  so  protectress  stand ! 
Justice,  not  less  than  mercy,  claims  this  due. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  present  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  pictured  group  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  above  lines.  It  may,  however. 


with  other  groups,  and  heads  of  teachers,  be 
seen  by  any  of  our  friends,  at  the  office,  8 
Studio  Building. 

- ¥— 

We  would  again  remind  our  friends  that 
we  are  greatly  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on 
our  work  of  educating  the  freednien.  There 
is  in  the  public  mind  a  strange  indifference 
upon  this  subject.  Were  the  tidings  to 
come,  as  they  did  last  year,  that  thousands 
were  suffering  from  hunger,  cold,  and  na¬ 
kedness,  the  appeal  would  probably  be 
responded  to  as  generously  as  it  was  then. 
The  great  mass  of  people  do  not  yet  see 
that  in  the  education  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  freedraen  is  to  be  found  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  weightiest  public  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  What  security,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  those,  who  are  in  favor  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  that  the  large  negro  vote 
will  not  be  cast  against  them  at  the  bidding 
of  the  ex-slaveholders,  if  so  be  the  voters  are 
not  taught  to  read  even  a  newspaper. 

These  and  other  questions  can  have  but 
one  answer.  If  only  few  comparatively  see 
this,  the  greater  the  reason  for  their  in¬ 
creased  zeal  and  liberality.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  a  universal  rule  that  a  few 
good  people  should  do  the  work  of  the 
many  people,  who  may  be  good,  but  who 
are  indifferent  from  ignorance  or  under  the 
pressure  of  various  care.<». 

With  fields  opening  to  us  •which  have 
never  been  open  before,  we  are  obliged  to 
cut  down  nur  list  of  teachers  one  half,  and 
in  other  ways  to  curtail  our  expenditure. 

Still  we  shall  try  to  do  our  best  to  in¬ 
crease  our  resources  by  increasing  our  ac¬ 
tivity.  Among  the  instrumentalities  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  employed,  will  be  the  holding, 
in  connection  with  the  other  freedmen’s  aid 
associations,  a  series  of  mass  meetings  in 
the  principal  cities  and  towns.  One  of 
these  has  recently  been  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  another  at  Baltimore,  with 
the  best  results,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hold 
similar  ones  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
other  New  England  States. 

The  leading  friends  of  the  cause  are  also 
discussing  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  an  appropriation  in  aid  of 
our  objects. 
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We  have  been  asked  likewise,  by  several 
of  our  female  friends,  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  have  a  Fair  on  a  large  scale,  and 
promising  zealous  co-operation. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  counsel 
and  suggestion  on  this  point  from  our 
friends,  and  especially  from  those  on  whom, 
if  the  plan  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
largest  share  of  the  work  will  devolve. 
What  say  other  female  friends  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  ? 

— •— 

EXTBAOTS  FBOM  TEA0HEB8’  LETTEBS. 

Charlottesville,  Oct.  13, 1866. 
Dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  Owing  to  the 
fact  of  our  school-house  not  being  in  readiness 
for  us,  we  were  obliged  to  defer  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  scliools  until  Wednesday, 
the  8d  inst. 

In  the  meantime,  our  rooms  were  thronged 
with  visitors,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
expressions  of  regard  and  pleasure  at  our 
return. 

I  opened  school  Wednesday  with  about 
thirty-seven  pupils,  which  number  has  gradu¬ 
ally  increased- to  sixty.  There  are  about  five 
or  six  more  belonging  to  the  school  who  have 
not  come  in  yet,  but  will  be  able  to  attend  in 
about  one  or  two  weeks. 

Last  Friday  I  had  no  school,  for  the  reason 
that  my  school-room  was  flooded  with  water, 
owing  to  some  defective  shingles.  We  have 
also  suffered  much  from  the  cold  for  one  or 
two  days.  Friday  morning,  I  called  the’ 
school  together,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
tell  their  parents  that  we  could  not  have 
school  any  rainy  or  cold  days  until  the  leaks 
were  stopped  and  the  rooms  furnished  with 
stoves.  Mr.  Pratt  had  written  that  there 
were  stoves  at  Gordonsville,  which  we  could 
have  by  sending  for  them;  so  I  told  each 
scholar  to  bring  ten  cents  Monday  morning, 
and  we  would  send  for  the  stoves,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  would  be  some  money  left  to  help 
towards  fixing  the  school-room.  The  Society, 
which  was  formed  here  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  has  failed  to  come  up  to  the  mark 
as  yet,  partly  owing  to  the  bad  habit  of  pro¬ 
crastination,  which  is  so  prevalent  here,  and 
partly  because  we  cannot  teach  all  who  wish 
to  come.  The  parents  of  those  children  whom 
we  were  obliged  to  refuse,  of  course  feel  them¬ 
selves  slighted,  and  will  not  do  anything 
towards  helping  on  the  school.  1  have  tried 


to  do  the  best  I  could  for  them  by  taking  such 
as  I  knew  would  have  but  a  short  time  to  go 
to  school,  —  those  from  fifteen  and  upwards. 
I  have  represented  to  them  that  these  chil¬ 
dren  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  will  have 
some  years  to  study,  and  probaljly  a  much 
better  chance  than  thS  older  ones  had  before 
them.  1  have  planned  to  open  a  night  school 
for  such  men  and  women  as  cannot  study 
during  the  day  on  account  of  their  occupations. 
1  shall  teach  only  three  nights  in  a  week,  as  I 
think  that  will  be  as  much  as  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  without  neglecting  my  day  school, 
which  must  not  be  thought  of.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  succeed  in  having  our  school-rooms 
made  comfortable,  and  that  nothing  will  occur 
to  make  our  schools  less  pleasant  than  they 
are  now.  The  recent  good  news  from  the 
North  shows  that  the  political  sky  is  clearing, 
and  is  very  encouraging  to  us  indeed.  With 
kind  regards,  I  remain  your’s,  with  much  hope 
.  in  the  future, 

PiiiLENA  Carkin. 


Church  Creek,  Dorset  Co.,  Md., 
Oct.  1,  18(>6. 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  My  prospects 
for  the  winter,  I  think  I  wrote  you,  were  very 
pleasant.  Two  little  fellows  came  to  me  to 
know  what  they  should  do  with  my  chickens. 
•It  seems  they  have  been  raising  a  pair  of 
chickens  for  “Miss  Mary,”  and  now  are  ready 
to  bring  them  to  me.  I  have  ordered  them  to 
be  brought  to  my  boarding-place,  but  what  I 
am  to  do  with  my  novel  present,  I  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
little  fellows  so  happy  over  them ;  quite  proud 
to  have  something  for  the  teacher. 

Almost  every  man  here  is  giving  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  Johnson  policy ;  but  as  the  leaders, 
so  far  as  I  have  heard  from  them,  speak  with 
a  great  deal  of  condescending  tolerance  of  our 
schools,  they  will  probably  (?)  go  on. 

Your’s  sincerely, 

Mary  S.  Osbourne. 


Raleigh,  Oct.  23, 1866. 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  Our  “fall  cam¬ 
paign  ”  has  begun  with  good  promise.  I  have 
come  back  to  my  work  with  body  and  mind 
invigorated,  and  ready  for  another  year’s 
work  among  these  good  black  folks,  with 
increased  zeal  and  earnestness.  Unbounded 
was  their  joy  at  the  return  of  their  old  teach- 
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era.  Inexpressible  pleasure  beamed  in  their 
bright  eyes,  and  eager  were  the  welcomes 
they  gave  us.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded 
the  delight  with  which  the  old  “uncles” 
blessed  .us,  the  “  aunties  ”  hugged  us,  and  the 
younger  o«es  said,  “  Howdy.”  I  realty  think 
that  what  they  say  is  tsue,  that  it  docs  them 
good  only  to  look  at  us. 

As  there  was  no  school-building  in  a  central 
location  to  be  obtained,  —  Guion  Hotel  having 
been  returned  to  its  rebel  owners, — I  am  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Howard  school-house,  formerly 
occupied  by  Miss  Smith.  It  is  a  mile  out  of 
the  city,  but  nearly  all  the  scholars  are  those 
that  formerly  came  to  me  at  Lincoln  school, 
which  was  a  very  large  and  well  graded 
school,  but  which,  much  to  our  regret,  had  to 
be  discontinued. 

The  whites  have  not  made  any  public 
demonstration  (of  joy!)  at  our  return,  though, 
I  doubt  not,  their  feelings  are  none  the  less 
warm  on  the  subject.  If  they  will  as  politely 
let  us  alone  this  year  as  they  did  last,  we 
shall  not  complain.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a 
prayer  to  which  we  listened  yesterday  in  a 
church  in  this  city. 

“Bless  him  who  is  now  languishing  in 
prison,  our  representative  and  ruler.  May  he 
receive  mercy  from  those  in  whose  hands 
rests  his  earthly  destiny.  Comfort  him  in  all 
his  sorrows,  and  restore  him  happily  and 
speedily  to  the  bosom  of  his  family.” 

These  are  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
people,  though  they  .are  not  all  so  free  to 
express  them. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Ella  G.  Bates. 


Charleston,  S.C.,  Oct.  8, 1866. 

My  Dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  Our  asy¬ 
lum  combines  the  action  of  different  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  “home,”  a  penitentiary,  an 
intelligence  office,  and  a  school.  In  these 
different  capacities,  it  takes  all  our  time, 
thought,  and  ingenuity,  from  early  dawn  to 
bed  time. 

I  have  never  occupied  so  hard  a  position 
South ;  yet  I  love  these  children,  and  feel  for 
them  a  greater  solicitude  than  I  can  express 
to  you.  There  is  no  love  for  them,  outside 
of  these  walls,  in  South  Carolina ;  and  none 
inside,  except  what  we  pour  from  our  own 
hearts. 

When  we  came  here,  there  were  about 


seventy.  Of  these,  thirty-five  have  gone; 
some  died ;  some  found  by  friends ;  some  put 
out  to  places.  We  have  received,  during 
three  and  a  half  months,  sixty-one  children, 
and  fifty-five  liave  left ;  so  you  see  it  makes  a 
constant  change ;  a  few  run  away — the  worst 
ones. 

Some  of  those  who  have  been  here  a  year 
and  attended  our  school  have  made  fine  pro¬ 
gress,  having  learned  to  read  in  difficult  read¬ 
ing,  to  spell  well,  to  write,  and  have  studied 
through  two  geogn*aphies,  and  are  in  long 
division  in  written  arithmetic. 

Of  this  number,  I  have  sent  one,  Albert 
Bailey,  to  Oxford  University.  He  left  the  6th 
of  September  in  company  with  another,  a 
former  pupil  of  mine  at  Hilton  Head,  Robert 
Gaimrey.  Robert  had  no  money,  but  he  was 
a  good  scholar,  and  taught  a  school  on  Folly 
Island  during  two  and  a  half  months,  thus 
furnishing  himself  with  $62.50.  He  was 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  clothing  I  could  furnish, 
to  pay  his  transportation  and  leave  $20  in  the 
Savings  Bank. 

For  Albert,  the  orphan,  we  found  money. 
I  made  some  clothes  and  begged  some  from 
the  Bureau. 

But  they  are  safely  there  and  very  happy. 
I  have  very  cheering  reports  from  my  other 
boys  at  that  school.  The  Grimkes  have 
earned  enough  during  vacation  to  pay  their 
own  board,  purchase  clothing,  and  pay  debts. 
I  have  Jive  now  there  to  think  of  and  look 
after. 

We  have  sent  twelve  of  our  orphan  children 
North  into  families,  and  desire  to  send  others. 
If  put  out  here  to  white  families,  they  will 
not  learn  anything,  as  the  people  do  not  de¬ 
sire  it.  We  have  fine  boys.  Do  you  know' 
of  any  one  who  wants  a  boy,  and  who  would 
send  one  to  school? 

If  you  know  of  any  places  for  them,  I  think 
it  would  be  only  another  way  of  doing  good 
for  this  race  to  place  some  of  these  boys  in 
them. 

We  are  about  moving  again ;  this  time, 
scholars  and  all.  The  Memminger  house  is 
gone  to  its  owner.  But  it  has  been  thoroughly 
sanctified  by  this  time. 

We  have  all  had  the  broken-bone  fever,  but 
are  well  now. 

I  trust  you  are  well  and  will  continue  so, 
till  these  freedmen  need  help  no  longer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  PlLLSBURT. 
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Charlottesville,  Oct.  1, 1866. 

Mt  Dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  On  Satur¬ 
day,  the  29th  inst.,  we  arrived  at  this  place, 
and  came  directly  to  the  Delevan  House, 
where  we  lived  last  year  guarded  by  soldiers. 
The  Provost  Marshal  had  written  in  reply  to 
a  letter  from  me,  that  though  a  requisition 
had  been  made  for  the  house  by  the  former  ' 
owners,  he  had  not  given  it  up,  and  that  it 
was  still  held  in  reserve  for  the  teachers.  So 
long  as  we  can  retain  it,  it  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  us,  as  rents  are  enormously  high ;  and 
for  Yankee  teachers,  they  might  be  doubled  or 
tripled. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  and  not  a  tiresome 
journey,  as  we  rested  in  Washington.  Our 
travelling  expenses  were  a  tjrifle  over  twenty- 
eight  dollars,  as  we  went  to  a  boarding¬ 
house  where  the  charges  were  reasonable ; 
they  would  have  been  less,  but  for  the  expense 
of  transporting  baggage  in  Washington. 

At  Charlottesville,  we  found  a  covered  car¬ 
riage  awaiting  our  arrival  (a  carriage  owned 
and  driven  by  one  of  my  adult  scholars) ;  and 
another  scholar,  one  who  is  always  foremost 
to  help  us,  was  standing  upon  the  platform 
ready  to  take  our  checks.  As  it  was  a  drench¬ 
ing  rain  storm,  we  felt  ourselves  much  fa¬ 
vored  ;  and  the  contrast,  between  that  warm 
reception  and  what  I  experienced  a  year  ago 
on  my  arrival  at  this  place,  was  great  indeed. 

At  the  boarding-house  where  we  remained 
while  at  Washington,  we  found  so  much  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  work  on  the  part  of  the  host 
and  some'of  the  boarders,  that  you  may  per¬ 
haps  like  to  recommend  it  to  friends  of  our 
cause  who  may  be  passing  through  the  city, 
and  I  will  enclose  a  card.  While  there,  a 
Virginian  requested  to  be  introduced  to  us. 
We  told  the  servant,  who  called  at  our  room 
with  an  invitation  from  him  to  descend  to  the 
parlor,  that  we  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so, 
if  thereby  we  could  see  such  an  anomaly  as  a 
truly  loyal  Virginian.  He  replied,  “  There 
are  none  others  in  this  house,  nor  Johnson  men 
either.” 

Most  cheering  was  the  warm  reception  of 
Mr.  John  Jolliffe  and  his  intelligent  wife. 
You  may  recollect  him  as  the  lawyer  who 
plead  the  cause  of  Margaret  Garner.  With 
moistened  eyes,  he  told  over  the  story  of  her 
wrongs,  of  the  bravery  of  herself  and  hus¬ 
band,  etc.  Very  pleasant  was  the  evening 
we  passed  in  their  company.  This  morning 
we  went  to  our  school-rooms  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  opening  school;  but  we  found  so  much 


whitewashing  required,  that  we  were  obliged 
to  defer  commencing  until  Wednesday.  The 
society  Mr.  P^att  formed  here  will  probably 
be  able  to  defray  all  incidental  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  schools  during  the  winter.  I 
will  endeavor  to  keep  you  informed  from 
month  to  month  of  our  progress.  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  send  to  Mrs.  Gibbons 
the  letter  of  instructions  to  teachers. 

Most  cordially  and  respectfully  yours, 

Anna  Gardner. 


Charlottesville,  Oct.  17, 1866. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  Miss  Stevenson, — 
The  scholars  here  pay  very  promptly  for  all 
their  books, — and  have  from  the  Jirst,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions.  Mrs.  Gibbons  (a 
colored  native  teacher)  is  very  much  liked  by 
the  colored  people  here.  Her  nature  is  so  noble, 
that  she  is  not  so  liable  to  stimulate  petty 
jealousy  among  her  people  as  many  might 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  more  likely  to  be  useful. 

I  think  she  is  doing  well  in  her  new  sphere 
of  duty,  especially  in  the  matter  of  govern¬ 
ment.  She  has  a  kind  of  magnetism  about 
her,  which  is  a  good  qualification  for  a  teacher. 

She  is  really  a  fine  reader  of  easy  readings, 
and  I  should  choose  her,  to  prepare  scholars  for 
me  in  that  line,  from  among  nine-tenths  of 
those  engaged  in  this  work,  so  far  as  1  have 
known. 

She  intends  to  pursue  her  studies  in  the 
evening  with  my  help.  I  think  you  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  having  employed 
her. 

Our  schools  are  flourishing  finely.  I  intend 
to  write  a  general  report  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Most  cordially  and  respectfully  yours, 

Anna  Gardner. 


Charlottesville,  Oct.  15, 1866. 

Mt  Dear  Miss  Stevenson, — Your  kind 
letter  was  received  with  pleasure.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  letter  of  instructions. 

I  began  my  school  on  the  3d  of  October 
with  fotty-two  scholars. 

The  sphere  into  which  I  have  been  put  by 
your  kindness  is  so  different  from  slavery,  I 
hardly  knew  what  steps  to  take ;  but  following 
Miss  Gardner’s  exact  rule,  I  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  choosing  the  eighty-third  psalm, 
which  I  thought  was  suitable  for  the  times. 
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I  then  told  them  I  wanted  they  should  con¬ 
duct  themselves  so  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
school  and  their  race,  in  education,  and  by 
moral  improvements. 

We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society*on  the  first  of  this  month.  I  read 
Miss  Anna’s  letter,  and  the  compositions  of 
Celia  Woods  and  my  son  John  West.  I  think 
it  did  great  good.  They  seemed  as  though 
their  eyes  had  just  been  opened  to  see  what 
education  would  do  for  them. 


I  believe  all  that  were' there  joined  the 
society  afterwards.  I  hope  we  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  aiding  the  schools  that  are  here. 
The  schools  are  filled,  but  the  children  still 
come  to  see  if  they  can  be  admitted.  I  have 
sixty-three  pupils. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  not  answering 
.your  letter  sooner. 

I  am,  with  the  warmest  regards,  yours 
truly, 

Isabella  Gibbons. 


LIST  OF  TEAOHEBS  HOW  IH  8EBVI0E. 
District  of  Columbia. 


Teacher.  Station.  Home. 

Annie  T.  Smith . Washington . Washington,  D.C. 

Anna  W.  Allen .  „  . Walpole. 

Helen  Gordon .  „  . New  Bedford. 

Harriet  Carter .  „  . Framingham. 

Eliza  Heacock .  „  . Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Mary  E.  Pierce .  „  . Lynn. 


Maryland. 


Henry  T.  Hartwell  .  .  . 

.  Baltimore  .  .  . 

.  South  Walpole. 

L.  A.  Knight . 

•  yf  •  •  • 

.  N.  Bennington,  Vt. 

Sarah  H.  Stewart .... 

.  North  Abington. 

Mary  F.  Shockley  .  .  . 

•  9$  •  •  • 

.  Bridgewater. 

Mary  E.  Perkins  .... 

•  99  •  •  • 

.  East  Walpole. 

Ella  F.  Bass . 

•  99  •  •  • 

.  Newburyport. 

Ellen  F.  Steams  .... 

.  Bedford. 

Abby  0.  Smith  .... 

.  Somerville. 

Sarah  1).  Phelps  .... 

.  Worcester. 

Emily  F.  Grover  .... 

•  99  •  •  • 

.  North  Abington. 

Henry  L.  Reed  .  * .  .  . 

.  North  Easton. 

Sarah  Campbell  .... 

.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Joseph  W.  Browne  .  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  Springfield. 

Annie  M.  Campbell  .  .  . 

.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Lindley  M.  Beede  .  .  . 

•  99  •  •  • 

.  Amesbury. 

Annie  M.  Smith  .... 

.  Charlestown. 

Thomas  E.  Younger .  .  . 

.  Chestertown  .  . 

.  Boston. 

Martha  A.  Howai^  .  .  . 

.  Fall  River. 

Julia  A.  Smith . 

.  Still  Pond  .  .  . 

.  Charlestown. 

Phineas  P.  Whitehouse  .  . 

.  Muirkirk  .  .  . 

.  South  Hampton,  N.H. 

Mary  S.  Osbourne  .  .  . 

.  Church  Creek  .  . 

.  S.  Marslifield. 

Julia  T.  P.  Dickson  .  .  . 

.  Cambridge  .  .  . 

.  Boston. 

E.  Mariana  Lawton  .  .  . 

.  Salem . 

.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harrison  T.  Fletcher  .  . 

.  Cumberland .  .  . 

.  Harvard. 

Jane  E.  Clarke . 

.  Sandy  Spring  .  . 

.  Boston. 

J.  S.  Littlefield . 

.  Hagerstown .  .  . 

.  East  Stoughton. 

Sarah  D.  Thomas .... 

.  Mount  Pleasant  . 

.  Buxton,  C.W. 

L.  Virginia  Lawton  .  .  . 

.  Frederick  City .  . 

.  .•  . 

.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  T.  Abora  .... 

.  Williamsport  .  . 

Virginia. 

.  Boston. 

Bessie  L.  Canedy  .... 

.  .  Richmond  .  .  . 

.  Fall  River. 

Annie  M.  Bullard .... 

•  •  99  •  •  . 

.  Westboro’. 

Mary  E  Clark . 

•  •  99  •  •  • 

.  Parma,  N.Y. 

Horace  W.  Hovey  .  .  . 

•  •  99  .  .  • 

Annie  L.  Angier  .... 

•  •  99  •  .  . 

.  Boston. 

Jane  S.  Woolsey  .... 

•  •  99  .  •  • 

.  New  York. 

Sarah  E.  Foster  .... 

.  Somerville. 

Abby  Francis . 

•  •  pf  •  •  •  • 

.  Cambridge. 

Peter  H.  Woolfolk  .  .  . 

.  Richmond. 

Ixtuise  Fisher . 

•  •  •  •  •  , 

.  Salem. 
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Harriet  R.  Smith 
Elvira  P.  Smith 
Anna  Gardner  . 
Philena  Carkin 
Isabella  Gibbens 
Jane  Hosmer  . 
William  P.  Lucas 
Lydia  B.  Chace 
Harriet  F.  Stune 
S.  Fanny  Wood 
Anna  L.  Kempton 
John  W.  Pratt  . 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Pratt 


Alexandria . Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Nantucket. 

North  Chelmsford. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Concord,  Mass. 
Gordons viile,  Va* 
Providence,  R.I. 
Chesterfield,  N.H. 
New  Bedford. 

if  .  if 

Culpepper  Court  House  .  .  .  Quincy,  Mass. 

if  tf  ff  *  *  •  •  ff  ff 


ff  • 

Charlottesville 

ff 


Gordonsville 


Louisa  Court  House 

ff  ff  ft 

Warrenton  .  .  . 


North  Carolina. 


Oliver  Howard . Raleigh . South  Easton. 

Climena  G.  Howard .  „  .  „  „ 

Ella  Bates .  „  . Scituate. 

Lucy  E.  Dow  .  .  • .  „  . Hampton,  N.H. 

Elizabeth  A.- Leonard  ....  „  . Stafibrd,  Conn. 

Alice  Strong  .  .  „  . S.  Manchester,  Conn. 

Ellen  M.  Jones . Washington . North  Woburn. 

Sidney  Busbee . Snow.  Hull . Raleigh. 


Arthur  Sumner  .  . 
Augusta  Hammond  . 
Virginia  Hammond  . 
Retecca  Wilkinson  . 
Delia  Cohen  .  . 

Jane  Weston  .  .  . 
Rosa  Ramsden .  .  . 
Miss  Shaw  .... 
M.  J.  Rogers  .  .  . 
Maggie  Wynne  .  . 
Lizzie  Wynne  .  .  . 
Emma  Myers  .  .  . 
Mary  Billings  .  .  . 
Sarah  Weldon  .  .  . 
Isabella  Lawton  .  . 
Emma  Myers  .  .  . 

Anna  B.  Lord  .  .  . 
Carrie  S.  Lincoln  .  . 
Susan  E.  Bramford  . 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Whittemore 
Marion  D.  Stuart  .  . 
Sarah  F.  Woodworth 
Ellen  A.  Gates  .  .  . 
Sarah  A.  Babcock 
Catherine  A.  Cogswell 
Mary  A.  Hosley  .  . 
Eliz.abeth  P.  Breck  . 
Jane  B.  Smith  .  .  . 
Justus  K.  Jillson  .  . 
Edwin  C.  Winchester 
J.  H.  Reeves  .  .  . 
Stephen  A.  S  wails 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Swails  .  . 
Thomas  C.  Cox  .  . 
John  A.  Mushington 
Etta  Payne  .... 
Jonathan  F.  Arthur  . 
F.  J.  Collier .... 
J.  L.  Shuford  .  .  . 
Henry  L.  Shrewsbury 
J.  Maunlin  .... 
Calvin  Stubbs  .  .  . 

Daniel  McCloud  .  . 


South  Carouna. 
Charleston  .  .  . 

ff  •  •  . 

ff  •  •  • 

ff  •  •  • 

tf  •  •  • 

tf  •  •  • 

ff  •  #  • 

tf  •  •  • 

ff  •  •  • 

ff  •  •  • 

ff  •  •  • 

ff  •  .  • 

ff  •  •  • 

ff  .  •  • 

ft  •  •  • 

tt  •  •  • 

ft  •  •  . 

ft  •  •  • 

ff  •  •  • 

Darlington  .  .  . 

ff  .  •  • 

tt  •  •  • 

tt  ... 

ff  ... 

Summerville  .  . 

ft  •  • 

Sumter  .... 

ff  •  .  .  • 

Camden  .... 

ft  •  •  .  ♦ 

ff  .  .  •  • 

Kingstree  .  .  . 

ft  ... 

Florence  .... 

Society  Hill .  .  . 
Camden  .... 

tf  .  •  .  • 

"  Good  Hope  .  .  . 
Timmonsville  .  . 
Cheraw  .  .  .  . 

Bennettsville  .  . 
Lynchburg  .  .  . 


Cambridge. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

tt  tt 

ff  tt 

ff  ft 

tf  tt 

ft  ft 

tf  *r 

ft  tt 

tt  ft 

ft  tt 

ft  tt 

tt  ft 

tf  ft 

tt  ft 

tt  tt 

tt  tt 

ft  ft 

ft  tt 

Fitchburg. 

W.  Barnet,  Vt. 

Lowell. 

Petersham. 

Plymouth. 

Foxboro. 

Chesterfield,  N.H. 

Northampton. 

Hanson. 

Warwick,  Mass. 

Camden,  S.C. 

»  »i 

Columbia,  Pa. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

_  »>  >» 

Boston. 

Camden,  S.C. 

Good  Hope,  S.C. 
Timmonsville,  S.C. 

Cheraw,  S.C. 

Bennettsville,  S.C. 

Lynchburg,  S.C. 
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James  Hamilton . Society  HiU . Society  Hill,  S.C. 

Jonathan  F.  Stein . Camden . Camden,  S.C. 

J.  McSmyrl .  „  ».  »» 

Henry  E.  Hayne . Springville  .  . . SpringviUe,  S 

T.  K.  Sasportas . Orangeburg . Charleston,  S 

Henry  Frost .  „  .  •  •  • 

S.  E.  Guillard . John’s  Island . 

Mary  A.  Stein . Camden . Camdeh,  S.C 

Louisa  Dibble .  “  . 


Springville  .  . Springville,  S.C. 

Orangeburg . Charleston,  S.C. 


J.  S.  Banfield  .  .  . 
Mary  A.  Fowler  .  , 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Christian  , 
Sallie  Banks  .  . 
Julia  A.  Wilson  . 


Georgia. 

Columbus . Dover,  N.H. 

„  . Foxboro’. 

Americus . Americus,  Ga. 


Talbotton . Talbotton,  Ga. 


NEW-ENGLAIID  BRAHOH  OF  THE  FEEED- 
MEH'S  UKION  GOMMISSIOH' 

(Lately  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.) 
8  Studio  Jtuilding. 

PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  JOHN  A.  ANDREW. 

Vice-  PretiderUs . 


Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning. 
Edh'.vbi)  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Eowabo  E.  llALB. 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleei’eb. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clabkr,  D.D. 

Dr  Robert  W.  Hoover. 
Prof.  Wii.LiAM  B.  Rogers. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  D.D. 
Edward  S.  Piiilbriuk. 


Hii  Excellency  S.  CONT. 
Hon.  I.  Washburn  E,  Jr. 

Kew  Hampshire. 
Hon.  I.  Goodwin.* 

T.  H.  Leverktt.* 


Rev.  Wjf.  Hague,  D.D. 
Edward  L.  Pierce. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Waterbton. 
Dr.  Le  Baron  Russelu 
Wji.  Liaiyd  Garrison. 
Rev.  H.  M.  De.\teb,  D.D. 
Hoh.  Thomas  Rubsei.e. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hevwoeth. 
Rev.  a.  a.  Miner,  D.D. 


Hon.  C.  W.  WiLi-ARD. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Gardner. 
Rev.  Norman  Seaver. 

Bhode  Island. 
Hon.  Seth  Padeeford. 
I  John  Carter  Brown. 


General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Chapin,  8  Studio  Building. 

Recording  Secretary. 

J.  A.  Lane,  43  Franklin  Street. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

R.  F.  Wallcut,  8  Studio  Building. 

Treasurer. 

Edward  W.  Hooper,  20  State  Street.  ' 
Auditor. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.,  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Executive  Committee. 


Rev.  John  Parkman  . 
Prof.  F.  J.  Child  .  . 
Mrs.  Ed.nah  D.  Cheney 
Edward  W.  Hooper  . 
Cadwallader  Ccrrt 


.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  Cambridge. 

.  8  Studio  Building. 
.  20  State  Street. 

.  65  Milk  Street. 


Committee  on  Teachers. 

• 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Studio  Building. 
Miss  H.E.  Stevenson,  Sec’y  "  „  „ 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  .  .  „  ,. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  ...  26  Chauncy  Street. 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer  .  .  48  Beacon  Street. 

Mrs.  J .  A.  Lane .  623  Tremont  Street. 

Miss  E.  S.  Hooper  ....  8  Studio  Building. 
Mrs.  Eben  Cutler  ....  11  Edinboro’  St. 

Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

Fred.  W.  G.  May  ....  2  Broad  Street. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  .  .  .  11  Park  Square. 
Mrs.  William  6.  Rogers  .  1  Temple  Place. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  BIerrill  ...  154  Newton  Street. 
Miss  Lucy  Ellis  ....  lI4Boylston  Street. 
L.  P.  Rowland,  Jr. .  .  .  .  5  Tremont  Temple. 


Committee  on  Correspondence. 


Francis  J.  Child  ... 
Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  .  . 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  .  .  .  , 
Charles  A.  Cummings  . 
Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham 


Cambridge. 

113  Boylston  Street. 
11  Park  Square. 

9  Studio  Building. 
Brattleboro’,  Vt. 


Committee  on  Finance. 


William  Endicott.  Jr., 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer 
E.  W.  Kinsley  .  .  . 
Cadwallader  Curry 
Charles  R.  Codman  . 
Miss  Abby  W.  May  . 
Edward  Harris  .  . 
Henry  LooMib  .  .  . 


33  Summer  Street. 
48  Beacon  Street. 
37  Franklin  Street. 
65  Milk  Street. 

7  Park  Square. 

27  Hollis  Street. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. 
Burlington,  Vt. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
“  L.  P.  Rowland,  No.  5  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 

Mass.,  For  Fr.  Union  Commission.  From - 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the 
contents ;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by 
mail  to  L.  P.  Rowland,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Boston:  Fnntod  by  Edward  8.  Coombs  A  Co.,  21  School  Street 


